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PREFACE. 

The great body of Hindu Philosophy is based upon «ix sets of 
very concise Aphorisms. Without a commentary the Aphorisms 
are scarcely intelligible, they being designed not so much to 
communicate the doctrine of the particular school, as to aid, by 
the briefest possible suggestions, the memory of him to whom 
the doctrine shall have been already communicated. To this end 
they are admirably adapted ; and, this being their end, the ob- 
scurity, which must needs attach to them in the eyes of the un- 
instructed, is not chargeable upon them u a fault. 

For various reasons it is desirable that there should be an ac- 
curate translation of the Aphorisms, with so much of gloss aa 
may be required to render them intelligible. A class of pandits, 
in the Benares Sanskrit College, having been induced to leam 
English, it is contemplated that a version of the Aphorisms, 
brought out in successive portions, shall be submitted to the 
criticism of these men, and, through them, of other learned 
Br£hmans, so that any errors in the version may have the best 
chance of being discovered and rectiiied. The employment of 
such a version as a class- hook is designed to subserve further the 
attempt to determine accurately the aspect of the philosophical 
terminology of the East as regards that of the West, 



J. R. B. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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o. Saltttation to the feet of the venerable preceptor I'*' 

b. Veneration unceasingly be to Jaimim, who remoyes the da* 
feet of vision of the simple by the coUyrinm-needle of his Insti- 
tutes which put an end to doubt as to the sense of 8cripture.t 

e. Now a doubt being started as to whether or not Jaimim 
ought to have undertaken this work, which consists of twelve 

lectures, and tiie primd facie solution of the doubt being as fol«' 

lo^fg..viz. — such a work of disquisition ought no/ to be under- 
taken, because a work of disquisition is of no use when Heav«a 
fswargaj is obtained by the mere taking of the letters [of the 
Veda without regard to its sense]. Heaven alone being [in this 
case] to be supposed the firuit, as it is in the case of the sacrifice 
called viiwqfii [—mentioned in the 4th canto of the IlaffkmHm* 
iar-A, it being to be expected that there is some fruit attached 
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9 THE MIHANM APHORISMS. 

to the perusal enjoined in the direction 'The Vedm is to be per- 
used' [-*And HeaTen being most probably the fimit when no 
other fruit is specified , — well, this primd facie solution of the 
doubt haTing presented itself,] he declares the established tenet* 
[in regard to the point, as follows] . 




BOOK I. CHAPTER I. 

SECTION I. 
Or DuTT. 

Aph. 1.— Next, therefora, [O student tint hast 
'** **yf '^ attmined thiu far] a derire to know Dutj rdhtam- 

tmaj ^ to be entertained by thee] . 
m. ' Next': — L e. after perwing the scriptorea whflat reading 
with the haulj of a preceptor.f 

h. ' Therefore*: — L e. bMaose the fruit of the pemaal of the 
•eripture is the knowledge of the aenae [of ita aereral paaaagea. 
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BOOK I. SECTION t. 3 

without comiffeliennre appreheoBion of the uapart of Its teach- 
ings — see Lecture on the Vedinta ^6] ; therefore, in respect of 
Duty, the defiaitioD of which will be stated [in Aph. 3.], "a de- 
sire to koow" — i. e. an investigation origiaatiiig in a desire of 
knowledge — is to be made ;— such is the remainder* [required to 
supply the ellipsis in the aphorism]. 

t. The state of the case is this, that assuredly the work of dit- 
quisition ought to be uiidertaken, because such a work of diaqai> 
sition is just subserved by [or has a foundation laid for it in] that 
knowledge of the sense [of the several passages o^ scripture, 
that may be attained by a perusal thereof], and becanse It ia fit 
that what is effected by a perusal thereof should be a correct un- 
derstanding of the sense thereof [ — instead of Bemen't bdng at- 
tuned thereby, as supposed by the speculator in Tntro. c] seeing 
that it is improper to imagine an utueen reward [of this or that 
action} when a vtWi& reward is possible jt [ — and the under- 
■tandiug of the sense of scripture is a maaifett reward of its per- 
usal, whilst the attainment of Heaven by the perusal of scripture 
is what DO one can declare that he has ever found manifested hj 
the senses]. i 

d. As the question will occur — " What is the Duty spoken of, 
- in the expression ' a desire to know Duty', in the preceding 
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4 THB MIMANM APH0EIBM8. 

aplioram?^ — in order to aoquaint us with the nature of Dntj, 
he mentions its duurscteristie mark as follows.* 

How IMy if u ^4^ ^* — ^ matter that is a Dutj is reeog- 
h$ rm9$Jmi . nited by the instigatorj diaracter [of the pas* 
sage of seriptnre in which it is mentioned]. 

m. * Insligatorj character' [of the passage] :— this means [that 
the criterion of Duty is] an expression that moves [or instigates] 
onet [to do so and so]. 



iw ' Is recognised* — L e. is known thereby ^-as fire is recognised 
hj smoke, so that the smoke is the mark whereby fire [though nn- 
aeen] is known [to be present where the smoke takes its rise] ; in 
Kfca manner an instigatory form of expression is the mark by 
which we recognise Duty. So Duty is that, the criterion, or the 
instrument \m the determination], of which, is an instigatory 
form of expression. I 

• 

Whmi MiwrtiflV '* ^^^ *^ oonstitatet anj thing •oeh a 
iMtfifurM IMy. matter [L e. « owtter tliat ia fit to be urged in 
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BOOK I. SECTION 1- I 

scripture as* Satyjis the fact of its not producing more pun 
than pleasure* [ — i. e. its being calculated to produce more 
pleasure than paint]. 

d. And by this [mention, Aph. 2., of the mark vbereby Duty 
is to be rec(^nised],it is moreover suggested that a Duty is not 
to be apprehended by the senses or by any thing else besides the 
instigatory character^ [of a passage in scripture]. 

c. But now [some one may ask], " Since, according to [the lexi- 
con called] the Medini Kosa, ' The word dharmma should be mas- 
culine when it means merit, but when it means sacrifices, &e., it is 
held to he neuter,' how is the word dkarmma masculine in the 
aphorism where it means the Agnikolra sacrifice and others 
[which are recognised as matters of Duty by the instigating pro- 
mises attached to their performance] ?"— if you ask this, — then 
take [and be content with] as the reason thereof the fact that he 
[Jaihini] is a great sanctified sage^ [ — and therefore entitled to 
give the word what geuder he pleases. Couf. the Vaiseshika 
Aphorisms No. 7. 6]. 

/. In the foregoing apherism [^3.] it was intimated that the 
cause of [our correctly recognising] a Duty was simply an insti- 

t This defiiiition of lAamina may be compared irith the Bcalhamite ilefini- 
tioD of the UiefuL 
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gttkm [in tlie ihqie of a paasage of toriptnre boldiiig out a rewird 
fyt its performanoe], bat not any other evidence toch at that of 
the aentet, kc Since it is impossibe that the donbt, as to who* 
ther other eTidences do enter into the case or not, should be re- 
moTod without examination, he proposes the examination thereof^ 
[as fbUows]. 

Tki Muifim of 4p^ 3* — ^ examination of the cause of [our 
Jhitif di$cu$$ed. recognising] it [ — rii. Duty, — is to be made.] 

«• ' Of if, — ^L e. of a knowledge of the truth — the object [in 
respect of which that knowledge is wanted] being Duty. ' The 
cause', — i. e. the means. ' An examination' thereof, — i. e. a die* 
quisition, a discussion, through decisi?e coniutations [of the op* 
posite opinion — see the Nyiya Aphorisfau No. 89—] preceded 
by arguments [in support of the position laid down : — such an 
examination] is to be made : — such is the remainderf [required 
to supply the ellipsis in the aphorism]. 

i. [In the following iqphorism] he explains the assertion that 
he made^ Qn Aph. 2]. 
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BOOK L SECTION 1. 7 

' ^A. 4. When a man's organs of sense are 

qf Jaue-pere^^Um. rightly applied to something extant, that birth 

of knowledge^ [which then takes place] is Per* 
ception,— [and this Perception is] not the cause [of onr recogni- 
sing Duty — ^see § 8 — '] because [the organs of sense are adapted 
only to] the apprehension of what is [then and there]*ezistent 
[ — ^which an act of Duty is no/.] 

a. ' When rightly applied to something extanf &c« [That is 
to say] — ^when a man's organs of sense are 'rightly appUed to*^ 
or brought into contact withj ' something extanf , i. e. some ob« 
ject [then and there] existing, what ' birth of knowledge'j or of 
intellection, takes place, is [what we call] Perception : — and such 
Perception is ' no/ the cause', i. e« not the producer, of a know- 
ledge of Duty : — ^that is to say — ^the organs of sense, which are 
the means of arriving at the truths of perception, do not [of 
themselves] enable us to arlive at the truth in reqpect of Duty.f ' 

* 
' f . Of this [ — vii. that the aaues are not the means of oar 

discerning Dnty — ^] he mentions the reason [ — ^when he says — in 
^ 4— 3 ' bectuse the iipprehension of what is existent* ; that is to 
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a TU£ MnUNM APH0R18IC8. 

•ay — bocause, b j meant of the organa of scnae there is tlie appre* 
bention of ' what if existcnf, i. e. of •ome thing [then and there] 
present ;— and lince Duif [—in the shi^, snppoae, of the per- 
formance of tacrifioe— ] is not present at the time of onr knowing 
it [to be a Duty to perform the sacrifice, — ] it is not adapted to 
the organs of sense.* 

NolMifsae^^ ^- From its being disprored that the 
^f^tf-Pf^^pfiom. £>B/jr If iemes are the cause thereof [L e. of our 
j^wmM f^ mek pfrttp* discerning Duty — ^j it is to be understood 
^*** as also disproved that Inference, or Ani^ 

logy, or Conjecture [sec Wilson's Sdnkkffa Kdrikd p. 21.—] which 
owe their birth thereto— haying their root in Perception— can 
be the cause thereof. Therefore it is a settled point that the 
characteristic of Duty [—or that whereby we are to recognise it— 
as declared in Aph. 2.—] is the instigationf [of the passage in 
scripture where some act is mentioned as being calculated to 
lead to such and such consequences]. ( 

Tki dtmbi whtiker tki d. But then, an objector may urge,] 
m ki m tn <»/»«^ ^* ^^ — ^'^ after words and meanings have pre* 

iS^th§$n$e$. sented themselves, since the connection 

between the two is one devised by •mdi— consisting, as it does, of 
the conventions which man has devised,— therefore, as sense 
knowledge wanders away from faruth in respect of mother & 






BOOK I. SECTION 1. » 

pelkrl or the like [when it mistakes them for silyer or the like]^ 
so since language, as it is dependent on man inasmuch as it has. 
reference to the knowledge of a connection which was devised hj 
man, is liable to part company with veracity in matters of de- 
claration, the instigatory nahtre [of a passage which, being in 
words, is liaUe to be misunderstood,] cannot be the instrument 
of correct knowledge in respect of Duty'^ — ^well, Umprimd facie 
view of the matter having presented itself, he declares the estlt* 
blished doctrine as follows.* 



* 



mRi*^ nr^j^rS^ ^wwiwr iji^i^m^iIi 



Aph.B. — ^Bnt the natural connection of a word 

Reph — thai tki$ . 

dtmbfdtm uoi qf- ^th its sense is [the instrument of] the know- 
^sSi^itT^'^ ^ ^^8® thereof, [i- e. of Dutyl and the intimation 

[of Scripture which is] unerring though given in 
respect of something imperceptible. This [according to our opi- 
nion as well as that] of BiDAjJirA^A [the author of the Vediota 
Aphorisms] ih the evidence [by means of which we recognise Du- 
ty], for it has no respect [to any other evidence— such as that of 
sense], 
a. ' Of a word,' — i. e. of an expression that is a constituent 
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ptft of the eterUtfting V«<U ;~tiidi m~^ He ilimt aeweih Ps- 
ilidiee tllould solemniee the Agnikoirm •ecrifloe,'' ftc* 

. A. ' With iU sense' — ^i. e. with the memniDg whi*^h is to be^ 
oonTeyed by this or thatf [word]. - , 

c. ' CoDnection' — in the shape oSpowerX [or of God's wiU that 
ihis or that word should conrej this or that meaning] . 

i. * Natural' — i. e. inherent, — in short, eUmaL\ 

€. Thence [i. e. from the eternal connection of a word with its 
sense] ts the knowledge ' thereoT — i. e. of Dutj. Here [i. e. in the 
wordjfai&ui] the aflix lf^( couTcys the force of the 'instmmenf , 
—so that the word signifies the insirumemi of knowledge or of 
right understanding.il 

/• But then [some one may ask] — '' since it 
ti wmtlthv ^^ ^ notorious in the world that, after bearing 
^ **Tff*fyj *" '** ^^® expression ' It [ — e. g. a mountain*-] is 

fiery', — baring seen, with the organ of sense, 
the fire [asserted to be, e. g.^ in the mountain], one then admits 
£ — ^what one was not prepared to admit before subjecting the 
matter, on some occasion or other, to the test of the senses] — 
that matter of testimony is [or may be] matter of right knowledge 
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BOOK I. SECTION 1. 11 



(^-«; in otiber words, thtl Teadiiionj sa j be idinl ott, 
that we have found it o(»Tohorated bj the erideaoe of the 
aea — ] ; tinee [we say} what is oonTeyed by IFmriM [or Tesliao* 
^y] has need of dker eride&oe, such as the naaes, hew eaa it be 
dds to whidi we owe our right knowledge of Dwiy ?^ — ^It is with 
an eye to diis [anticipated objection] that he says, (in tf« Apho- 
rism, that the testimony is here the endenoe] 'in icipecf cjf 
something Imp e rc t pi iUi? , meaning thefriiy [that Doty is] SQsne- 
thing not to be apprdiended by means of the senses or any other 
efidence* {jnf^jt from that qiecified in §2]. 

g. 'Intimation' — i. e. dedaration of a fact.f 

tL ' Unerring' — i. e. which is not seen to diverge t h ere & omt 
[L e. from the fiust]. 

t. ' For it has no respeef — L e. becanse it has no reference to 
aense-perc^tion, ftc.§ 



' J. "Hus' — L e. a sentence consisting of an injnnction — is the 
eridence [on whidi rests onr knowledge] of Duty ; — sndi-is ttb 
conscntaneoos opini<m <^B/DAn£TANA.| The drift [of what we 
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. I The mentioa of the bsbm of aiDAsiTAiiA vor ttasa) m tW 

"aott to prove thst JAiMiyi's wodt, the fintm^imimU^ mm aat 

ID time to tyAsa the author of the mitmrm-wnmimU. Mr. CoMvoolee*! 

dering of the tenns pmmm mad mttmrm hy ' priot^ mmd ' kla' i^-ssr Bsasyi. 

1. pp. 227 ana 295— > would seem to hate M Dr. Rincr is Sifpsse that 
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hive been argtting] it tliit. The tentaiee "^ The moontain it 
tej^, when emplojed hj a man who it defecthre fin eome ofUi 
organf of aenae] J wanders away from the (act [—>fbr the nMNOi* 
tain may $eem to inch a one to be fiery when it really ia not— ]| 
therefore we reqnire to make vae of our aenaea to aacertain who- 
ther anedenoe ia due [to the teatimony of fiiKUe man] : — ^bnt the 
i^jmietion ^ He that deaireth Paradiae ahonld adiemniae the J§* 
uttelre aacrifice** nerer at any time paat preaent or ftiture ia lia* 
ble thna to wander finom the troth ; therefore ia it, independently 
of any thing elaei the dear evidence of a daty> 



SECTION II. 
On tm Etbenitt of Sound. 

^^ k. It waa stated in the foregoing Aphoriaa 

8erifimr9iiyL$ ik§ [No. 5] that the connection between a weed 



and ita aenae ia eternml [ — aee ^ tf.] ; and 
ainee thia ia dependent on the eternity of Simnd [ — aeeing that if 
Bonnd were not eternal, then words formed of aonnd conld not 

jAmiNt's mtaai wm the mAa m poiat of Hmt. Ht mj% (al p. 576^ vot 
IV. of bit Htttory of Pbikwipkj.— Horrooa't vcnm— ) that "seeordfiag la 
CoWbooko, Um odbcfeBts of thii adiool omj be dnridcd iato tbe eerlicr end 
"dbs hjmTg md tbea be goee oa to epcmk of ** tbe Mm aad |caNiae VedJN 
ta"* ^—bot ia fret tbe tenae ' prior' aad ' later* refer to tbe dmeioae of ^ 



Kede wbieb jaimini aad vrisA refpeetirely enovad, tbe ktt9 < 
UprndikudBp or tbeolocieaf tettioaey wiiidi itaad laet ia 
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BOOK I. SECTION 2. 13 

be eternal^ nor consequently the relation of such to their aignifica* 
tions — If he^ seeking to demonstrate this, sets forth, in, the first 
place, the primA facie view of the question in the shape of the 
opinion of those who assert that Sound is not eternal.* 






FM obfeetum to the ^P^ 6.— Some say that it [via-Sound] 
Hermiy of 8<>imd» that it is a product, for in the case of it we see 

umproduet, 

[what constitutes it suchj. 

a. ' Some say that it is a product, &c' : — ' Some' — ^i. e. the fol- 
lowers of the Ny&ya — say that Sound is a ' producf, — i. e. some- 
thing not eternal ; ' for we see' — ^i. e. we see an ^ort made ; ' in the 
case of if — ^i. e. in the case of Sound ; and it is a rule without 
exception that that is not eternal which ^ort is conoemed in 
[the existence of ].t 

b. Moreover [the Naij&yikas contend that Sound is not eternal 
for the following reason]^. 

«f SiSj!**' '*** '^^*- 7.— Because of its transitoriness. 

ft7q?3r^\»lftft Tlf^^r^'JT^ !M«^lPiftJ*<<4l[<*4^ 
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«. 'Beeanie of its transttoriDen' — i. e. beeuie it it not per* 
uanent ;— or in other wordi, becaate, beyond a moment^ it it no 
longer peroeiTed.^ 

b. Moreoverf [the Naiyijikas contend that Sound ii not eter- 
nal for the following reaton]. 

TIM Mfeiiam,ikat Sommd 4P*- 8.— Becante (we emploj, wben 
ft timmpJi — /•ciiiitmi 6y speaking of Sound J the expretsion ' wm» 

king: 

a. That is to say — because we treat it as something not eter- 
nal, inasmuch as we talk of making a sound, just as we talk of 
making a jar.X 

b. And for the following reason also, he mentions, they hold it 
to be not etemal.§ 

FoiiHA obffctum, tkMitke ^^WH ^PHRIT?! 1^1 

mUiffd etermif a/ Scmmd i$ ^ 

mamp^aibU wUl ii$ mir- ApIL 9. — From its simultaneousness 

m another person. 

a. [To complete the sentence] it is necessary to supply ' in 
another place', when we speak of ' another person' : — so then, we 
obsenre ' simultaneousness', i. e. the fact of belonging to one and 
the same time, — ' in another being' — ^L e. in the perception of 

[Sound by] another living creature occupying a different plaoe«|| 

^ ■ ■ ■ -^ 
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BOOK I. SECTION 2. K 

*. The »col>e [of the objection] is this, viz., the unttif of Sound 
will follow from tte very same Brgtunent by which, for sbortneas,. 
its eternity will be established [by the followers of the Mim&nsfi, 
— supposing the argument to be admitted] ; and thus om [nu- 
mericaJty single] thing would be simultaneously perceived by 
[and hence simultaneously in immediate contact — see Nyfiya 
Aphorisraa, No. 4 — with the sense-organs of) those both near 
and far; — and this could not be if it were [numerically] one and 
eternal; — therefore [the Naiydyikas conclude] Sound is not eter- 
nal and it is plural.* 

c. And for the following reason too [according to the NaiyAyi- 
kas] it is so [ — that Sound ia not eternal — ], so the author men- 
tions itt : — 

H*Irtf<l*rthg II \ O I 

„^, ,. ... , jlph. 10. — And [the Naiy^yikas infer 

ti/lk objecUon, t^al souudi ^ l ^ j 

are liable to granmatical that Sound IS not eternal, &om the ob< 
tmfitetion. serration] of the original and altered 

forms [of sounds]. 

a. What is mcajit is this, — because it holds universally that 
that is not eternal the previous condition of which undergoes a 
change; and in the example dadhyatra [L e. 'milk — here') 
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where the originil form wm i^dU mirm, that it m chAOfe in the 
•hape of the letter f in the room of the original letter L^ 



Cniifiyi2?M!iflf JT* ^f^' ll.-^And, hj % mnltitode of 

makers, there ii an aogmentatiofi of il. 

a. For Ikii reason too, it [m. Sound] is not eternal, that 'aft 
anfmentation', i. e. an increase, 'of if, i. e. of Soond, is dbeenred 
[to be caused], 'by a multitude of makers', L e. bj the aumo- 
rousness of those who make it. On the other hand, if 70a as« 
sume that human effort is [not the wuJker but only] the wkamfMer 
of Sound, [—as a lamp is not the maker of a jar but the mani« 
fester of it — making cognisable the jar which preriously existed 
unperceifed — ^then we r^;, that,] what is wumtfe$ted is not seen 
to be w^Mde greater eren hj a thousand manifesters, as a jar is 
not made larger by a thousand lamps, [and Sound i» made 
greater by a multitude], therefore [say the Naiyiyikas] the al« 
tematiTe supposition of ' manifestation' [instead of productioii] 
ill not answer : — such is the import«t *J 



t ^'j^ I *4^rif«l4 1 iwr I TP(9 1 iff: i 
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Hem Scmmd egiiii ntm 
wkem not wtmmij 



AjJL 13.— Of this [Sound] while it reidlj 
exiiU, the non-pcrcrption at another time 
[than that when the sound is perceived] 
of the manifester at the object. 



arises from the non- 



. ' Of this while it reaUy eiUU' fcc. ' WhUe it reaUy exists,' 
i. e. which is at all times extant [whether perceived or not] ; — 
' at another time/ i. e. at a time before or after ; ' the non*per* 
ception/ i. e. the absence of perception, [antes] from non-arriral 
of the efficient manifester at * the object/ L e. at the Sound.^ 

b. The import is as follows. Sound is eternal, [as we are com* 
strained to admit] by force of the recognition that ' This is that 
same letter K' [ — vis. the same Sound that I heard yesterday or 
fifty years ago—, and I recognise it as I might recognise a peak 
of the perennial Himalaya which I do not suppose to cease to 
exist when I turn away my eyes from it — ^ and in virtue of ike 
law o/parrimomff [one of the fundamental laws of philosophising 
acknowledged by philosophers both of the East and of the West, 
and implying that we must never assume more causes of a given 
effect than are sufficient to account for it^]. 



{ la oppo«itkNi to the Mimiataksi, the NurAyikss coatoMl that the krm 
of iPttsaoa * Thh is that Mme letter K.' it ifotiadcd oierely on the hti that 
IW tMsgf rcfciTcd to sit of the fsac Maif,— just as is the esse with ths ex* 
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c. The conjunctions and dtajunctioiu 
Wlat prwenUUi Mng [_(,p undulations— ] 6f the air iBSuing 

aheaji ptTCfivtd. _ 

from tbe mouth [of him vho speaks or 

Bhouts] remove the stili air* which was the obstacle to the per- 
eeption of Sound, and thence it becomes perceptible : — such is 
the reply to the objection [recorded in Aph. 7] of its 'transitori- 
ness.t' 

d. He next replies to the objection [recorded in ApA, 8] that 
we use the expression 'malting £in regard to Sound].} 

Aph. 14. — This [expression 'makin^\ 
HlfB m say ice ' ntalt' a ^ , i , - 

tound, ID? ought to mta» that means [merely] employmg, 

m ' emplof' a fouiui. n i i 

a. In regard to Sound, when we 

speak of ' maiHn^,* the word ' making* means, or imports, 'nn- 
ployiftffi' i. c. uttering.^ 

prcisioD ' He bu taken the same mediciDe thit I did.' See tbe SiddMdnla 
Muktdeali p. 103. Compire olio the remark* of Whstely on the unbigoity 
of the wonI ' S>me,' quoted at p. 39 of our ' Introduction to the Inductire 
Philoiophy.' 

* Europeans hold that Sound it due to vibration. Jaimini admits that it it 
not perceived when thei% i« aa Tibration; but he argue* that tbe abaencc of 
vibration, or tbe itiUneis of the air, ii what prevents us IrotD perceiving the 
■ound which never cetues to eriil, whether perceived or not, 

nrarfwrn 
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b. He next rq>Uc« to the objection [recorded in 4pA. 9] that 
Sound is heard timnltaneooily hj different indiridnak.^ 



*lf<Wfll*IMf|*tl \\|, I 



if« MM m <• mmkf ««- 4pA* ^^* — The nmoltaneontneei is 

JO <• oat fMMf Msrtf. 



flyM^joMoMfMHtf AMftf. in thc CMC of thc lun. 

a« 'As in the esse of the son ^ — that is to saj, — as the Suit 
which is but one, is seen simultaneously bj those stationed in 
different places, so, like the sun, Sound is a great dbjeet, not a 
minute onet [such as cannot come at once under the inspectioii 
of persons at any distance from one another.] 

A. He next replies to the objection [recorded in Apk. 10] re* 
specting the original and altered forms of sounds.^ 




^<iw<*ift*K: I \f I 



UiUr$ srt •tehmmgid. moi ^ph. 16.— This [ria. the letter 
u mmai^d. ferred to in Aph. 10. — ^when it oomes in 

the room of the letter t] is another letter, not a modification [of 
that whose place it takes]. 



a. ' Another letter' kc^ That is to saj, — in the room of the 
letter i is another letter — another sound — a different sound in 
short* It is not a modification of the letter t as a mat is a modi- 
fication of the straws [out of which it is formed]. If it wert so, 
then, as the maker of a mat is under the necessity of proriding 
himself with straw, the man that employs the letter y would be 
under the necessity of taking the letter t§ [to make the y out 

t ^lft'«J^ftIfl I 'TOT IW. ^(WT ^IWlJuiJl*** 
M^^J^ ?raT * ift W^^K15% ^ WM fft WC I 
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of J — which u not the cose, for one can use the letter y without 
any reference to the letter t ]. 

b. He next replies to the objection [recorded in Aph. 11] that 
there is an augmentation* [of the sound when the makers of it 
are numerous]. 



iT^ifin tro II v^ I 



I 



hcrtatt qf noUe noi in- ^p^- 1 7. — It is the increase of noise [not 
crww of Soand. ^f j^„„rf ] tJJ^^^ j^ [-Jq ^^^^ jj^^^j augmented. 

a. ' It is of noise,' &c. It is an error to say [as in Aph, 1 1] 
that it is an increase otaotmd that is ' augmented' — i. e. rendered 
greater.t 

b, ' Increase of noise.' From many beaters of drums, or pn>- 
Qonncers of articulate sounds, it is recognised [by the hearers] 
that ' There is a great sound.' In such a case it is impossible, 
according to the opinion of our opponents [the Naiy^yikas] to 
say that portions of Sound, being produced by each of the men 
[concerned in the making of the noise], produce a great bulk of 
Sound, like a bulk of cotton [formed out of portions of cotton 
i^gregated], because Sound, according to these opponents, inaa* 
mnch as it is a qualUy, has no partsj [or portions]. 



^J 
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€. Therefore,— M there U no anriviDg [at an explanation other* 
wiie], — when the conjunctions and disjunctions [occasioned 
hj the Tibration of the air] take place continuallj without inter* 
miision, anriying from all quarters at the entrance to the hoUow 
of the ear, it [the Sound] $eewu to be great, and to be made iq^ 
of parts. What is meant [injlpk. 17] by 'noise* is these con* 
junctions and disjunctions, and it is just of lAess that an ang* 
mentation takes {dace* [when a multitude of persons is engaged 
in rendering Sound manifest]. 



d. Haring thus removed the objections offered bj others, he 
proceeds to state what will establish his own theory.f 



Smmdiiemmi^ elmU 
would woi 999U for 



Apk. 18. — But it must be eternal, because 
its exhibition is [available — which it else 
would not be — ^]for the sake of another. 



^bpWw wTpm^i Mitifi ^n^ ^pnS'T f^rcRw- 
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a. ' Eternal' — i. c. toutid must be eternal. Its ' cxhibitioo' — 
i. e. its utterance — [here denoted by tbc term] dariana [from 
drit ' to see*] beeausc Sound is pcrcch'ed or becomes maoifeat 
thereby [i. e, by means of utterance], ' Because for the aake of 
another' — i. e. because it ii [available] to the cud that another 
may underatand one's meaning. If it were not eternal, then, aa 
it would not continue till the hearer had understood our mean- 
ing [ — the /wrcCTfed sound ceasing on tho ioatant that it reacbei 
the ear — ], the understanding [of what was uttered) would not 
take place because of the absence of the cause : — such is the im- 
port.* [The understanding of what is uttered rawst follow — at 
however short an interval — the perception of the sound uttered ; 
and if the sound uttered perish on the beaiing, then, being no 
longer in existence, it cannot be the cause of any thing. If, od 
the other hand, it continue to exist, for any period however 
short, after ceasing to be perceived, — it is impossible to assign 
any other instant at which there is any evidence of tho discon- 
tinuance of its existence, — whence its eternity is inferred.] 

b. Moreoverf [as Sound is prospectively eternal, so was it an- 
tcccdeutly — for] ; — 

Aph. 19. — [Sound is proved to be 

Sound it etmuil.becwUt \»iid- . n i ,. , . , 

trdt ».™.«o»w-«/y rrtofout a ctemal] by there bemg everywhere 

itm^, icAici camnot ihere/ort simultaneousncss fin the rccomition 

b* a *nB produclum. '■ ^ 

of it by ever so many hearera], 

t f%^ » 
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m. ' Every where :' — taj in the word go^ timply, [— « nngle 
example of a word here lufficing as the repretentati?e of any or 
eftrj word — ]• ' By there being timultaneontnets' — L e. be* 
eaute there ariiea timaltaneoasly [in the minds of a hondred or 
more persons, on hearing the word ^o— " a oow"]— a eorreei 
recognition. That "This [letter O^ of the word^^] is that same 
letter O [that I have heard on an indefinite number of former 
occasions,]^ is the recognition, simoltaneooslyj of many persons % 
and a multitude of pers<ms do not simultaneously fidl into aft 
error [ — this being as unlikely as it is that a hundred arrows 
discharged simultaneously by a hundred archers should all by 
Mflcfte hit the same object — ^ ; such is the import.^ 

b. When the word go ^ cow'' has been pronounced ten times, 
one says " The word go has been pronounced ten times" but not 
^ Ten words of the form go hare been pronounced /' and he 
next declares that Sound is prored to be eternal by tkU fiict also.t 



9am»d i$ not wmmtnc€ 



If aof wmrntricMUf difer* 
I9JL 



Aph. 20. — [Sound is prored to be 
eternal] by the absence of Number. 

a. ' Of Number :' — i. e. because Number [which belongs to 
that which, being transitory, is succeeded by another of the same 
kind,] does not belong to Sound [ — for the word go, heard ten 
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timca OTer, is just the same word yo,— «• remarked under ApK, 
19. &.] lliii ii plain.4> 

b. And for the following reason too it is eternal^ as he 
states :t — 

Sfmmd is eternal beama ^P^* 21.— [Sound is proved to be eternal] 

bj there being no ground for anticipation 
[of its destruction] • 

a. That is to saj, because we do not know any cause that 
should destroy Sound. To explain :— as, on the mere inspection 
of a webj for instance^ one feels certain that — ''This web was 
produced by the conjunction of threads^ and it will be destroyed 
by the destruction of the conjunction of the threads/' — so, from 
our having no such certainty as to any cause that should lead to 
the destruction of Sound, we conclude that it is eternal^ [-—on 
the same principle that the immortality of the Soul has been 
argued from its indiscerptibility]. 



b. But then [ — some one may say — ] '' Sound is a modifica- 
tion of the air, since [ — as you admit under Jph. 17. — ] it 
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ariaes from the conjunctiont thereof [with the orgmn of hauw 
ing] ; — and to too the Sikshd [ — ^that appendage to the Yedas 
which treats of pronunciation — ] telU ui ' Air arriTea at the state 
of being Sound / — and thus being a product of Air^ it is moi 
eternal." This doubt having presented itself, he declares^ as 
follows : — 



Sammd moi dme to ^l^* 32. — And ]the c&se IS noi as the 

A^htcmu$e mot i«. doubtcr under Aph. 21. A. suggesU], because 

[if it were so] there would be no perception 
[by the organ of Hearing] of any object appropriate to it 

a. ' Appropriate to it ;' — i. e. an object of the sensation that 
arises from the organ of Hearing — ris., Sound : — ' because there 
would be no perception / — i. e. by reason of our finding the 
absence of any perception ; — because modifications <^ the Air 
are not what the organ of Hearing takes cognisance o^ — 
Sound not being something tangMe [as the Air is held by 
the Naiy&yiku to be, while Sound they admit has an altoge- 
ther different substratum, — vis., the Ether — '\ ; such is the im- 
port.t 

TWT^ fir^T ^T^TIflH Tl^fftfirf?! ^TJ'WIWT?' 
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Sound is eternal, for this 4P*« 23.— And [Sound is proved to be 
is impUed in Seriptmre. eternal] by our seeing a proof, [of this, in 
a text of the Scripture which will be cited in the eommen* 
tary here following] • 

a. That is to say; — ^because we see a proof that language is 
eternal, in the following text — ^yiz.^ '' By languagej that alters 
not, eternal,"* &c. 

b. And the truth is, that, although this declaration [ — viz. the 
text just quoted — ] was intended for another purpose [than to 
prove the eternity of Sound], still it does declare, incidentally, 
the eternity of language, and therefore Sound [without which it 

' is impossible that language should be eternal] is etemal.t 

c. Here ends the topic of Sound4 



SECTION III. 

On the nature of Sentences, &c. 

d. Though thus Sound is eternal, as also the connection be- 
tween Sound and sense, still, that an instigation in the shape 
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the producer of [the knowledge of] the memning [of the teB* 
tence]. 

a. * Of those that are in if ; — i. e. of those aereral words that 
are extant in these [sentences]; 'along with what signifies 
action', — i. e., along with a term that expresses power [ — in 
other wtMrds, along with a Terb— ] ; ' the mention', L e. the 
reading [or the employment] is obsenred, in [the texts whidi 
eigoin] the Agnihotra sacrifice, &c. Hence the knowledge of 
the sense of a sentence — [knowledge] which we had not be- 
fore [hearing or reading it]— comes only from a collection of 
words which involTcs a verb : — * because it is lAa that is the 
producer', — i. e. because of the fact that ' tikis' — ris. the know* 
ledge of the meaning of the words, is the producer*, or causey 
thereof.* 

b. To explain : — In the injunction '' He that desireth Paradise 
should celebrate the Ajfmhotra sacrifice" [see Apk. 6. y.], the 
knowledge of the meaning of the sentence — ris., that it is by the 
sacrifice called the Agmhoiru that one may secure Paradise, — 
does not take place unless there be present the meaning of the 
words [ — Til., the words Agnihotra and Paradise — ] ; but the 
knowledge of the meaning of the sentence just consists in the 
knowledge of the mutual relation, eonriitenilif, of the meanings 
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that arise before us from the v}ord8 :* — [so that if it be agreed 
that the meaning of the separate wards is not dependent on 
man's contrivance^ so neither is that of sentences formed out of 
such words ; — and such additional difficulties as may seem to 
grow out of this view will be grappled with in the sequel]. 



■^ 



Aph. 26. — Since, in [the secu- 

As in $ecularnuUter$, so in Scrip' , , _i»n a.i_ u xi. 

ture,tke formation of sentences not ^^ language Of J the world, there 

capricious. jg ^ regular order, — [so in the 

Veda also] let there take place the employment [of language 

according to a fixed system to be learned through traditional 
instruction]. 

a. ' In the world' ; — i. e. in secular speech ; — ^having discern* 
ed what is meant by the word, — or, with a previous knowledge 
of what is meant by the word — , * since there is a regular order* 
i. e. since there is an employment [of words according to a fixed 
system, — ^men not devising phrases capriciously — so] in the Veda 
also, let there be — ^founded on knowledge derived from the tra- 
ditional instruction of teachers, — ^the * occurrence' — i. e. the tak- 
ing place — of an employment of language [according to a fixed 
system] .f 



?PFpa ^^ f^ M^^r^MRfldWW^Swt «tl*«<n««i 
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Again he [the author] ironicaUy italea that this [the Veda] is 
no authority in regard to duty, because [forsooth] it is not 
eternal, and it has been made bj men, and men are liable to 
err.* 



^irtW ^rfwrif 5^11^ r. I ^^1 



(MeeHem io IA# Htmitf ^ f A# Vf^M 4P*- 27.— And the Vedas 
liii tktf cmimm tkt mam ^ mm. ^fg^ declare to be something 

recent, [because] there are the names of men [in tt]« 



m. 'The Veda,' kc : — i. e. since there are the names Kdfkaim, 
and Kaumm, kc., therefore it is ' recent' — a matter of mm — thai 
is to say having had a begmmng. ' The Veda' — ^L e. the scrip- 
tuzes. ' Some' — i. e. the followers of the Vjijtu These [fid- 
lowers of the Vjijw] hare asserted this, — such is the remainderf 
[which requires to be supplied in order to complete the Apho* 
rism]. 
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b* And for the following reason also [ — ^if we are to listen to 
tucli objectors as the Naiyfiyikas — "] it [the Veda] is nh*etemal 
—as the author [ironically] states.* 



Objection to the eternity of the Fe- 
da$ thai they vMke mention of persons 
who mutt antecedently have been bom. 



Aph. 28. — Because of our see- 
ing un-etemal persons [mention- 
ed in the Vedas]. 



a. ' Un-etemal/ &c. Because, in such scriptures as '' Babara, 
the son of Prahani, desired/' — " Eusurubinda, the son of Udd4- 
laki, desired/' — ^we see mention of 'un-etemal persons/ i. e. of 
persons to whom belonged birth and death; and these sentences 
did not exist before the birth of these persons ; so that the un- 
eternity and the human origin [of the Veda] is established bj 
the fact that it had a beginning.f 

a. The author now mentions the established tenet in regard to 

this.J 

- ■ 

Aph, 29. — But there has been declared 
rJfrf-SeSf '** [already] the priority of Sound [to any point 

in time] . 
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m. * But there bee been dedared/ fto. To mj^y tlM d%m^— 
tlie prioritj [to any point in time], L e. the etemitj, of Soimd has 
been ettabliihed. The eternity of Sound being etteblished, tke 
eternity of the Veda alao ia declared in the aphoriam : — such ii 
the meaning.^ 

Apk. 80. — ^The name [— derired from that 
r«4McoMtfro^Mfli- of some mortal — was giren, to this or that 
9i^9r mart^U. tection of the Veda,] because of his reading it 

m. 'The name/— L e. the name of " the JSM/Aflla section,^ [see 
Jpk. 27. a.], or the like, is suiUble ' because of his reading^ or 
etudying it,— the ' Kdtkakm section' being that which waa per^ 
used by KATBA«t 

Apk. 81.— But the terms in the text [which 
seem to be names of men] are common [to 
other objects, and do not there d e si gn at e 
men]. 



Wk&i 9tfm to b§ 
V§4^ uoi rtmlfy mtek. 



Although there is the name " Babara'' or '' Prirahioi'' fm 
the Veda,— see Aph. 28. a.], jet the text— the word ' Prirahagi' 
or the like — ia ' cammam' — , i. e. is ezpressiTe also of some other 

• ^^ftftft I ^i^ ^5^ ftwR^ mfv^ wftft 
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thing [than it may appear at first sight to denote]. For exam- 
ple — [in the word Prdvahani — "] the prefix pra implies ' excess/— 
the word vah signifies ' motion/ — ^the final t represents the agent ; 
and thus the word signifies the Wind which moves very fast; and 
this is without beginning ; and [moreover] the word '' Sahara'' is 
a word imitative of the sound of the Wind^ — so that there is not 
even a smell of inconsistency.* 

rxt^' ^' #1^ 41. b. But then how can it be instrumental in 

Ohjectum that the ^ 

Vedas contain passa- producing right knowledge in regard to Da- 
ge$ qf sheer nonsense. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ y^^^ contains such incoherent 

prattle as the following — ; viz. '^Jaradgava, in doth slippers^ 
standing at the door^ is singing benedictions :-— of him^ a BdUi- 
man-woman^ desirous of a son, enquires, — ' O Sir I — ^what is the 
meaning of this [which I hear you declaring] about intercourse 
on days of fastingt ?*' — or the following ; — ^vix. " The cows also 
attend this sacrifice'' — ? To this he replies as follows} : — 

■ • 

• «Rjfq iR^c « Wilful RrtlPil xnc«?T %fk IIWT- 



t Or, according to another reading, " What is the meaning of garlic aa re- 
gards the goddess Umd F" 
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Jph. 82.— It [—the expreMOQ 

J^CMMW Mi Mnt tifhi Bit- 

mmk^^wm^ U fomu^ «• j^^ charged with being incoherent — ] 

to k€rt m MM- muy 1^^^ m^ application to the actioOi 



through its really standing in rehttkm 
to the action [which it lenres luggestively to inculcate as a daty] • 

«• ' To the action/ kc. : — that ii to taj :— ercn luch an eiprea* 
aion as " The cows alio attend this sacrifice^' [Aph. 81. h.}, — 
' through its standing in relation' — i. e. through its really ustoIt- 
ing a mutual reference to — ' the action' — i. e. the passage enjoin- 
ing some action, — has ' an application' — m. through the praise^ 
[which it suggests as attending the performance of the action]. 

h. The import of the argument is this, ris. — Did the rerj brutes 
—the cows— engage in the sacrifice, or ought wise in^ii to engage 
in its performance ? — the hinting of the daubi senres to com- 
mendt [that dutj which eren things senseless would engage in 
if men neglected it ; — as we say, '' The very stones would cry 
oof' if men were to keep silence when under an imperatire obli- 
gation to speak out]. 

e. So much for the firet section of the first Book of the com- 
mentary on the Aphorisms of Jaimini.t 
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